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Illinois  Newspaper  Printed  in  1846 
Has  Detective  Story  by  Lincoln 

rfelroth^lSed  of  Murder  Charge  When  Man, 
Thought  Murdered,  Is  Found  Alive,  Memory  Gone. 


"HICAGO,  Feb.  11.— (UP)— A  true 
*  detective  story  in  the  modem 
nanner  that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
oTf  newspaper  in  1846  and.  hitherto 
indiscovered  reveals  the  prairie  lawyer 
in  a  new  light.  „_ 

The   narrative,   under   the   title     *te 
markable   Case   of   Arrest  for  Muntor 
appeared  in  the  Quincy   (111.)   WWg  ol 
April  15    1846.  and  tells  how  a  myster  - 
ous  murder  case  grew  out  of.  an  inci- 
dent in  the  spring  of  1841  when  three 
brothers  and  another  man  went  out  tor 
a   walk  in  the  woods  near  Sprin-meld 
and  only  three  brothers  came  hack        | 
"It   mav   well   be   doubted."     Lincoln 
comments   in   his   story,     "whether     a 
stronger   affair   ever  really     occurred. 
None  was  better  qualified  to  ]Ud« :.  for 
Lincoln   and   his   law   partner,     Logan 
defended  two  of  the  brothers    accused 
by  the  third  of  having  slain  the  fourth 
man  for  his  money. 

Lincoln's  Detective  Story 
The   story,    which   the   lanky   prairie 
lawyer  narrates  in  detail,  is  this. 

Archibald,  William  ?na  Henry  Trail- 
er, brcthers,  and  Archibald  **£«.• 
neighbor,  went  from  their  rural  hom» 
?o  gSDringf ield  to  see,  the  sm|house 
and  the  other  "sights"  m  the  Illinois 
capital,  then  a  town  of  3,o00.  An  r 
dinner  at  a  boarding  house,  they 
walked  up  past  Hickox's  mill  and  into 

1  TheC  Traitor  brothers  returned  to  the 
boarding  house  that  evening  to  report 
Pisher  lost.  After  an  m£«£j 
search,  the  matter  was  forgotten  un  11 
It  was  rumored  over  the  countryside 
that  William  and  Archibald  Traitor 
had  passed  many  gold  pieces  and  tn-t 


William   had  boasted   that   Fisher   was 
dead  and  had  left  his  money  to  him 

Excitement  welled.  The  three  broth- 
ers were  arrested.  There  was  much 
talk  of  a  triple  hanging.  The  trial  was 
pressed.  . 

Henry  Trailer  turned  state's  evidence  . 
and  testified  that  William  had  told  him 
that  he  had  knocked  Fisher  down  with  | 
a  club  and  Archibald  had  choked  him 
to  death.  Henry  also  said  that  on  the 
following  day  he  had  stood  guard  while 
jhis  brothers  took  Fisher's  body  toward 
the  millpond  in  a  buggy. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  finding 
evidences  of  a  struggle  in  the  thicket 
and  of  finding  tracks  where  a  buggy 
:  had  been  backed  to  the  edge  of  the 
i  pond.  The  element  of  mystery-  entered 
',  at  that  point  because  the  millpond  had 
1  been   drained  and  there   was  no  body 

in  it-  ,    ^      \   .,- 

"Dead  Man"  Found  AUvc 

The    defense   then    introduceo   a   Dr. 
'  Bilmore  from  Warren  county.  He  testi- 
;  fied   that   he   had   just   come  from    MS 
!  heme   and   that   Fisher,   the    man   sup- 
■  posedlv  slain,   was  there.       The  doctor 
said   Fisher   was   subject    to   temporary 
derangements,    after    which     he     could 
give   no    rational    account    of    what    he 
had  been  doing  or  where  he  had  been. 
-There    was    abo"t    Dr.    Gilmore    ro 
rruch  cf  the  air  and  manner  of  truth 
Lincoln  wrote,  "that  his  statement  pre- 
vailed end   the   traitors   were   dis- 
charged   although   they   attempted   no 
expiation  .  .  .  on  the  next  Monday 
Mvers  (a  partner  of  Archibald  Traitor  > 
axive-i   in    SnringfieM  briiujin?  wrfh 
him  the  now  famed  Fisher,  in  full  life 

and  proper  p2~son.  

"Thus'  ended  the  strange  affair  and 
while  it  is  readily  conceived  tnat  a 
wTiter  cf  novels  could  bring  a  story  to 
a  more  perfect  climax,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  stranger  affair  ever 
reollv  occurred."  , 

Lincoln  did  not  attempt  a  solution  of 
the  mystery.  Other  commentators  ot 
the  time  conlectured  that  Fisher  was 
seized  with  fits  and  struggled  with  the 
brothers,  then  fell  in  coma.  Fearing 
his  death,  since  thev  supposed  him 
dead,  would  be  attnbuted  to  them,  they 
dropped  him  into  Ifce  pond  and  drove 
away  hurriedly.  Fisher,  according  to 
one  theory  ™  revived  by  the  water 
and  waded  out  to  wander  toward  his 
home. 
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Swell  Mystery  Story 

by  Lincoln  Is  Revealed 

Rail-Splitter  Wrote   It   for   Quincy   Paper;    He   Was 
One  of  Lawyers  in  "Remarkable  Case." 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  11.— (U.P.)—  A  true* 
detective  story  in  the  modern  man- 
ner that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  for 
a  newspaper  in  1846  and  hitherto  un- 
discovered reveals  the  prairie  lawyer 
in  a  new  light. 

The  narrative,  under  the  title  "Re- 
markable Case  of  Arrest  for  Mur- 
der," appeared  in  the  Quincy  (111.) 
Whig  of  April  15,  1846,  and  tell3  how 
a  mysterious  murder  case  grew  out 
of  an  incident  in  the  spring  of  1841 
when  three  brothers  and  another 
man  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
woods  near  Springfield  and  only  the 
three  brothers  came  back. 

"It  may  well  be  doubted,"  Lincoln 
comments  in  his  story,  "whether  a 
stranger  affair  ever  really  occurred." 

None  was  better  qualified  to  judge. 
for  Lincoln  and  his  law  partner. 
Logan,    defended    two   of   the    broth- 


ers,  accused   by   the   third   of   having 
slain  the  fourth  man  for  his  money. 

Want  to  See  State  House. 

The  story,  which  the  lanky  prairie 
lawyer  narrates  In  detail,  is  this: 

Archibald,  William  and  Henry 
Trailor,  brothers,  and  Archibald 
Fisher,  a  neighbor,  went  from  their 
rural  homes  to  Springfield  to  see  the 
State  House  and  other  "sights"  in 
the  Illinois  Capital,  then  a  town  of 
3,500.  After  dinner  at  a  boarding 
house,  they  v/alked  up  past  Hlckox's 
Mill   and   into   a   thicket. 

The  Trailor  brothers  returned  to 
the  boarding  house  that  evening  to  j 
report  Fisher  lost.  After  an  Ineffect- 
ual search,  the  matter  was  forgot- 
ten until  it  wss  rumored  over  the 
countryside  that  William  and  Archi- 
bald   Trailor    had    passed    many    goM 


pieces  and  that  William  had  boasted 
that  Fisher  was  dead  and  had  left 
his  money  to  him. 

Excitement  welled.  The  three 
brothers  were  arrested.  There  was 
much  talk  of  a  tripie  hanging.  The 
trial  was  pressed. 

Henry  Trailor  turned  state's  evi- 
dence and  testified  William  had  told 
him  that  he  had  knocked  Fisher 
down  with  a  club  and  Archibald  had 
choked  him  to  death.  Henry  also 
said  that,  on  the  following  day,  he 
had  stood  guard  while  his  brothers 
took  Fisher's  body  toward  the  mill- 
pond  in  a  buggy. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  finding 
evidence  of  a  struggle  in  the  thicket 
and  of  finding  tracks  where  a  buggy 
had  been  backed  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  The  element  of  mystery  en- 
tered at  that  point  because  the  mill- 
pond  had  been  drained  and  there 
was  no  body  in  it. 

The  defense  then  Introduced  a  Dr. 
Gilmore  from  Warren  County.  He 
testified  that  he  had  just  come  from 
his  home  and  that  Fisher,  the  man 
supposedly  slain,  was  there.  The 
doctor  said  Fisher  was  subject  to 
temporary  derangements,  after  which 
he  could  give  no  rational  account  of 
what  he  hud  been  doing  or  where 
he  had  been. 

"There  was  about  Dr.  Gilmore  so 
much  of  the  air  and  manner  of 
truth,"  Lincoln  wrote,  "that  his 
statement  prevailed  .  .  .  and  the 
Trailors  were  discharged,  although 
they  attempted  no  explanation  .  .  . 
On  the  next  Monday,  Myers  (a  part- 


ner of  Archibald  Trailor)  arrived  In 
Springfield,  bringing  with  him  the 
now-famed  Fisher,  in  full  Ufa  and 
proper  person. 

"Thus  ended  the  strange  affair  and, 
while  it  is  readily  conceived  that  a 
writer  of  novels  could  bring  a  story 
to  a  more  perfect  climax,  it  may  be 
well  doubted  whether  a  stranger  af- 
fair  ever   really   occurred." 

Lincoln  did  not  attempt  a  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Other  commentators 
of  the  time  conjectured  that  Fisher 
was  seized  with  a  fit  and  struggled 
with  the  brothers,  then  rell  in  a 
coma.  Fearing  his  deatn,  since  they 
supposed  him  dead,  would  be  at- 
tributed to  them,  they  dropped  him 
into  the  pond  and  drove  away  hur- 
riedly. Fisher,  according  to  one  the- 
ory, was  revived  by  the  water  and 
waded  out,  to  wander  toward  his 
home. 


Lincoln  Wrote 
Mystery  Story 
Based  on  Truth 

Case  of  3  Brothers,  Tried 
for  Murder  Which  Didn't 
Occur,  Related  in  Paper 

Defended  2  of  Accused 

♦Slain'Man  Reappeared  Aft- 
crDoctorClearedSTrailors 


By  The  United  Press 
CHICAGO.  Feb.  11.— A  detective 
Story,  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln/in 
lS'.S,  lor  a  newspaper,  shed  a  new 
light  today  on.  the  character  of  the 
Fresident  whose  birthday  will  be  ob- 
served tomorrow. 

The  hitherto  undiscovered  mystery 
narrative  written  by  the  prairie  lawyer 
under  the  title  "Remarkable  Case  of 
Arrest  for  Murder."  appeared  In  the 
Quincy  (111.)  '■Wig"  of  April  15.  1840. 
It  tells  how  a  mysterious  murder  c  ■  ->e 
grew  out  of  an  incident  in  the  spring  of 
1841  when  three  brothers  and  another 
man  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  woods 
near  Springfield  and  only  the  three 
brothers  came  back. 

Lincoln  Defended  Two  Brothers 
"It  may  well  be  doubted."  Lincoln 
comments  In  his  story,  "whether  a 
stranger  affair  every  really  occurred. 
Kone  was  better  qualified  to  judge,  for 
Lincoln  and  his  law  partner,  Logan  de- 
fended two  of  the  brothers,  accused  by 
the  third  of  having  slain  the  fourth 
ms>n  for  his  money.  ' 

The  story,  which  Lincoln  narrates  in 
detail,  is  this:  ««„« 

"Archibald.  William  «***"» 
Trailor  brothers,  and  Archibald  Fisn- 
«••  a  neighbor,  went  from  their  rural 
homes  to  Springfield  to  sec ,  the  Sta  e 
House  and  other  'sights'  in  the  Illinois 
capital,  then  a  town  of  3,500.  After 
dinner  at  a  boarding  house,  they 
talked  up  past  Hlckox's  mill  and  into 
a  thicket  The  Trallor  pothers  re- 
turned eo  the  boarding  house  that 
evening  to  report  Fisher  lost.  After 
an  ineffectual  search,  the  matter  was 
foreotten  until  it  was  rumored  over 
the countryside  that  William  and 
Archibald  Trailor  had  passed  many 
gold  pieces  and  that  William  had 
boasted  that  Fisher  was  dead  and  had 
left  his  money  to  him. 

Three  Brothers  Arrested 
-Excitement  welled.  The  three 
brothers  were  arrested  There  was 
much  tall;  of  a  triple  hanging.  The 
trial  wa"  pressed*  Henry  Trailor 
turned  State's  evidence  and  testified 
that  William  had  told  him  that  he  had 
knocked  Fisher  down  with  a  club  and 
Archibald  had  choked  him  to  death. 
Henry  also  said  that  on  the  following 
ttay  he  had  stood  guard  while  his 
brothers  took  Fisher's  body  toward  the 
mill  pond  in  a  buggy" 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  finding 
evidences  of  a  struggle  in  the  thicket 
and  of  finding  tracks  where  a  buggy 
had  been  backed  to  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  The  clement  of  mystery  entered 
at  that  point  because  the  mill-pond 
had  been  drained  and  there  was  no 
body  in  It. 

The  defense  then  introduced  a  Dr. 
Gilmore,  from  Warren  County.  He 
testified  that  he  had  just  conle  from 
his  home  and  that  Fisher,  the  man 
supposedly  slain,  was  there.  the 
doctor  said  Fisher  was  subject  to  tem- 
porary derangements,  after  which  he 
could  give  no  rational  jeeount  of  what 


he  had  been  doing  or  where  he  had 
been; 

"There  was  about  Dr.  Gilmore  so 
much  of  the  air  and  manner  of  truth," 
Lincoln  wrote,  "that  his  statements 
prevailed  and  the  trailors  were  dis- 
charged, although  they  attempted  no 
explanation.  On  the  next  Monday, 
Myers  (a  partner  of  Archibald  Trailor) 
arrived  in  Springfield,  bringing  with 
him  the  now-famed  Fisher  in  full  life 
and  proper  person. 

"Thus  ended  the  strange  affair,  and. 
while  it  is  readily  conceived  that  a 
writer  of  novels  could  bring  a  story  to 
a  more  perfect  climax,  it  may  be  well 
doubted  whether  a  stranger  affair  ever 
really  occurred." 

Lincoln  did  not  attempt  a  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Other  commentators 
of  the  time  conjectured  that  Fisher 
was  seized  with  a  fiit  and  struggled 
with  the  brothers,  then  fell  in  coma. 
Fearing  his  death — since  they  supposed 
him  dead — would  be  attributed  to 
them,  they  dropped  him  into  the  pond 
and  drove  away  hurriedly.  Fisher,  ac- 
cording to  one  theory,  was  revived  by 
the  water  and  waded  out  to  wander 
toward  his  home. 


Lincoln's  Hunting 
Expeditions 


An  acquaintance  on  a  train  once  asked 
Abraham  Lincoln  how  he  had  gained  hia 
exceptional  power  of  "putting  things." 

The  reply  came:  "I  remember  how.  as 
a  child.  I  used  to  get  irritated  when  any- 
body talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not 
understand.  I  don't  think  I  ever  got 
angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life.  But 
that  always  disturbed  my  temper  and 
has,  ever  since.  I  remember  going  to 
my  room,  after  hearing  the  neighbors  talk 
of  an  evening  with  my  father,  and  spend- 
ing no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out 
what  was  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not 
sleep,  though  often  I  tried  to.  when  I  got 
on  such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until  I  had 
caught  it;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  got 
it.  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  re- 
peated it  over  and  over,  until  I  had  put 
it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought, 
for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This 
was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me.  and  it 
has  stuck  by  me.  for  I  am  never  easy 
now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought,  till 
I  have  bounded  it  north,  and  bounded  it 
south,  and  bounded  it  east,  and  bounded 
it  west." 

This  was  the  kind  of  hunting  that  really 
brought  home  a  worth-while  quarry.  In 
his  autobiography,  we  learn  that  just 
before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham 
Lincoln  took   a  shot  at  a  flock  of   wild 

L turkeys,  but  he  never  pulled  a  trigger  on 
larger  game.  Even  as  a  boy.  however, 
he  started  to  hunt  and' capture  great 
ideas  by  the  method  he  descr.ibes. 
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BAFFLING  CASE 


Lincoln  Tried  Hand 
At  Mystery  Writing 


Abraham  Lincoln,  like  many  another  eminent  man,  .includ- 
ing the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  a  detective-story  fan. 
He    rated    Edgar    Allan    Poe's 


murder  tales  high  in  his  reading. 
But  few  people  know  that  as  a 
young    Springfield    lawyer    Lin- 
coln   came    up   against    a    mys- 
tery so  strange, 
so  bizarre,  so  ut- 
t  e  r  1  y    baffling 
&•  .itrritan  tu.i.dii    o  that     it     moved 
him  to   write  a 
murder  story  of 
his  own. 

The  little- 
known  story, 
"The  Trail  or 
Murder  Mys- 
tery," the  account  of  the  Spring- 
field mysiery  of  1841,  appears  ex- 
ictly  as  Lincoln  wrote  it  in  the 
:urrent  issue  of  Ellery  Queen's 
Vlystery  Magazine.  It  is  re- 
arinted  from  the  pamphlet,  "A 
Strange  Affair,"  edited  by  Roger 
W.  Barrett  of  Kenilworth  and 
published  in  1933. 

Barrett,  Chicago  attorney  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
and  son  of  the  late  Oliver  R.  Bar- 
rett, famed  collector  of  Lincolni- 
ana,  published  his  historically 
important  booklet  after  tracing 
the  Lincoln  mystery  story  to  the 
files  of  the  Quincy  Whig  of  April 
15,  1846. 


*  *    * 
THE     WHIG     headlined     the 

story  "Remarkable  Case  of  Ar- 
rest for  Murder."  In  it  Lincoln 
recounted  the  known  facts  con- 
cerning four  men,  Archibald 
William  and  Henry  Trailor, 
brothers,  and  Archibald  Fisher; 
a  frugal  carpenter  friend,  wh'ft 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  Spring- 
field on  June  2,  1841. 

Only  the  three  brothers 
came  back.  They  reported  that 
Fisher  had  gone  into  a  thicket 
and  disappeared. 

After  a  brief  search,  interest 
in  Fisher's  mysterious  disapr 
pearance  waned  —  until  it  be- 
came known  that  William  and 
Archibald  Trailor  were  passing 
out  some  mysterious  gold  pieces. 
It  was  suspected  they  might  have 
belonged  to  Fisher. 

*  *    * 

THE  THREE  brothers  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  Fisher's 
murder.  Lincoln  and  his  law 
partners,  Logan  and  Baker,  took 
up  their  defense. 

Under  prosecution  pressure, 
Henry  Trailor  broke  down  and 
testified  that  his  brothers  Wil- 
liam and  Archibald  had  mur- 
dered Fisher  and  that  he  had 
stood  guard  while  they  dumped 
his  body  in  a  mill  pond. 

As  Lincoln  tells  the  story,  a 
Dr.  Gilmore  brought  about  the 
freedom  of  the  Trailors  by  tes- 
tifying that  Fisher  had 
showed  up  at  his  house  alive. 

Later  he  produced  Fisher  "in 
full  life  and  proper  person." 
Another  account,  in  the  "His- 


tory of  Sangamon  County,  IHi- 
nois,  1881,"  states  that  Fisher 
was  brought  to  court  before  the 
trial  ended. 

*    ♦    * 

AT  ANY  RATE,  Lincoln  writes 
near  the  end  of  his  famous 
story,  "Thus  ended  this  strange 
affair  and  while  it  is  readily  con- 
ceived that  a  writer  of  novels 
could  bring  a  story  to  a  more 
perfect  climax,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  stranger  af- 
fair ever  really  occurred." 

The  whole  matter  remains  a 
mystery  to  today,  although  Bar- 
rett and  others  have  offered  pos- 
sible solutions,  based  upon  Fish- 
er's known  tendency  toward  men- 
tal aberrations. 


*    •    » 

LINCOLN  HIMSELF  offered 
no  solution. 

Instead,  he  was  concerned 
with  "what  would,  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  the  fate  of 
William  and  Archibald,  had 
Fisher  not  been  found  alive." 

As  Ward  Lamon  writes  in  his 
"Life  of  Lincoln": 

"The  circumstances  im- 
pressed him  very  deeply  with 
the  insufficiency  and  danger  of 
'circumstantial  evidence.' " 

An  ironic  note  is  added  to  the 
whole  tale  by  Barrett,  who  writes 
in  his  closing  paragraph: 

"In  1845,  Logan  &  Lincoln  se- 
cured a  judgment  of  $100  against 
the  administrator  of  the  estate 
for  defending  Archibald  Trailor 
;!in  the  murder  case,  but,  as  with 
many  of  the  unusual  incidents 
in  the  case,  the-judgment  still 
remains  unsatisfied." 


,^ 


Lincoln  Was  a  Man 
Of  Literature 


Lincoln  very  early  in  his  career  developed 
an  admirable  literary  style.  He  arrived  at  it 
by  hard  study  and  not,  as  the  Lincoln  story 
of  popular  legend  tells  us,  by  a  divine  gift 
miraculously  bestowed  upon  an  ignorant  man. 
He  was  finely  sensitive,  highly  intellectual, 
deliberate,  cautious,  meditative,  uncommonly 
gifted  with  that  rare  thing  miscalled  common 
sense,  to  which  was  added  a  slight  mixture 
of  superstition  and  prophetic  vision.  That 
roughly  explains,  not  the  statesman  who  be- 
longs to  history,  but  the  style  of  the  man  wno 
belongs  to  literature.  Read  again  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  see  it  for  what  it  is,  a  short 
prose  poem,  a  work  of  art.  In  a  few  words  he 
expresses  the  essential  emotion  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  he  does  it  without  flourish,  with- 
out screaming,  in  a  quiet,  calm  style,  with 
rhythms  carefully  designed  for  the  effect 
which  he  intends  to  produce. 

Most  of  Lincoln's  writing  is  in  grave 
earnest,  for  he  had  laborious  problems  to 
solve.  But  he  had  a  fair  measure  of  humor, 
which  was  salt  to  his  style  and  was,  moie- 
over,  a  practical  defense  against  office-seekers 
and  bores.  To  protect  himself  'he  made  them 
laugh.  When  he  called  his  cabinet  together, 
not  to  ask  their  advice  but  to  tell  them  what 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  about  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  first  read 
them  some  pages  from  Artemus  Ward.  But  he 
was  by  nature  and  by  circumstance,  after  the 
War  began,  a  sad  man,  miles  away  from  the 
smart  politician  who  tries  to  get  votes  by 
telling  his  audience  a  funny  story.  One  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  any  study  of  the 
art  of  expression  is  that  a  man  who  has  a 
definite  aim  and  personality  .  .  .  will  learn 
how  to  use  words  .  .  .  without  a  hint  of  that 
over-percented  Americanism  which  seems  to 
me  very  bad  for  criticism,  for  art,  for  life. 
I  will  drop  a  suggestion  for  my  readers  to 
consider:  that  of  all  statesmen  in  the  world — 
recall  Pitt,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  whom  you  will 
in  France — Lincoln  had  the  finest  and  strong- 
est literary  touch. — From  "The  Story  of  the 
World's  Literature,"  by  John  Macv.  (New 
York:  Liveright.) 
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LINCOLN'S  SKILL 


, 


His  Diplomatic  Blue-Pencil- 

ing  of  Letter  to  Britain 

Early  in  War  Shown 


A  liule  known  side  of  Lincoln 
is  disclosed  here  in  a  description 
of  his  handling  of  an  important 
state  letter  written  at  a  time  when 
relations  between  the  United 
States  government  and  Great 
Britain  had  been  trained  by 
English  favoritism  for  the  cause 
of  the   Confederate   states. 

BY  WJXUAM   C.   McCXOY 
(Copyright,   19.I7.   hy   N.   A.  N.  A..  Inc.) 
Abraham    Lincoln    is    least    remem-  I 
bered,    probably,    as    an    editor.      Yet 
his  blue  penciling  of  the  letter  draft- 
ed  by   Secretary   of   State   Seward   to 
Charles       Francis       Adams,       United 
States   minister   to   Great   Britain,    at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,   is  a 
masterpiece  of  diplomacy. 

The  background  of  the  situation  is 
not  so  clear  to  us  now  as  it  was  to 
the  American  people  75  years  ago. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Seward  headed  a  group 
of  men  who  long  sought  to  prevent 
the  war  between  the  states  by  forc- 
ing a  quarrel  with  either  Great 
Britain  or  Mexico,  thus  uniting  the 
country  against  a   foreign  foe. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  inability 
of  the  Manchester  cotton  mills  to  get 
cotton  from  the  United  States  creat- 
ed a  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  fa- 
vorable to  the  newly-formed  south- 
ern Confederacy. 

Feared   Grave  Results 

The  danger  was  that  an  unwise 
protest  from  the  American  State  De- 
partment would  enable  Lord  John 
Russell,  British  foreign  minister,  to 
turn  a  serious  international  question 
into  an  exchange  of  briefs  between 
two  political  lawyers— himself  and 
Seward.     Lincoln  forestalled  this. 

A  study  of  the  erasures,  substi- 
tutions and  amendments  to  Secre- 
tary Seward's  letter  made  by  Lin- 
coln conveys  a  liner  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  a  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  a  more  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  grave  results  that  might  fol- 
low than  the  original  draft  by  the 
scholarly   Seward. 

To  compare  the  first  and  final 
drafts  of  this  letter  to  Minister 
Adams,  now  treasured  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  is  to  realize  that  Lin- 
coln's corrections  preventer!  Lord 
John  Russell  from  rallying  the  dis- 
tressed  cotton   spinners   of   Manches- 


ter   in    favor    of    a    dismemberment 
of    the    United    States.    Examples    of  ! 
the   editing    follow: 

The  letter: 

"This  government  considers  that 
our  relations  to  Europe  have 
reached  a  crisis  in  which  it  is  nec- 
essary for  it  to  take  a  decided 
stand  on  which  not  only  its  imme- 
diate measures  but  its  ultimate  pol- 
icy can  be  determined  and  defined. 
.  .  .  You  will  base  no  proceedings 
on  parliamentary  debates  further 
than  to  seek  explanations  when  nec- 
essary and  communicate  them  to 
this  department." 

Lincoln's  correction  : 
"  As  originally  written  by  Seward, 
the  phrase,  "to  this  department"  was 
followed  by:  "We  intend  to  have  a 
clear  and  simple  record  of  whatever 
Issues  may  arise  between  us  and 
Great  Britain."  Around-  this  sen- 
tence, the  president  drew  a  line  and 
■wrote  the  words,   "Leave  out." 

2         "Hurtful"  for  "Wrongful." 

The   letter: 

"The  president  regrets  that  Mr. 
Dallas  (charge  d'affaires)  did  not 
protest  against  the  proposed  unoffi- 
cial intercourse  between  the  British 
government  and  the  missionaries  of 
the  insurgents.  .  .Intercourse  of 
any  kind  with  the  so-called  commis- 
sioners is  liable  to  be  construed  as 
a  recognition  of  the  authority  which 
appointed  them  Such  intercourse 
would  be  none  the  less  hurtful  to  us 
for  being  called  unofficial  and  it 
might  be  even  more  injurious  because 
we  should  then  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  points  might  be  re- 
ceived by  it." 
Lincoln's  corrections: 
After  the  phrase  "missionaries  of 
the  insurgents,"  Seward  had  added 
"as  well  as  against  the  demand  for 
explanations  made  by  the  British 
government."  Against  this  clause, 
the  president  wrote:  "Leave  out, 
because  it  does  not  appear  that  ex- 
planations were  demanded."  In  the 
last  sentence,  Seward  had  written, 
"such  intercourse  would  be  none  the 
less  wrongful  to  us."  The  president 
substituted  "hurtful." 
The   letter: 

"British    recognition    (of    the    Con- 
federacy)    would     be     British     inter- 
vention   to    create    within    our    terri- 
tory, a  hostile  state  by  overthrowing 
this    republic    itself.    .     .     .As    to    the  | 
treatment    of    privateers    in    the    in- 
surgent   service,    you    will    say    that 
this    is    a    question    exclusively    our  | 
own.      We     treat     them     as     pirates.  ! 
They  are  our  own  citizens  or  persons 
employed  by  our  citizens  preying  on  ■ 
the    commerce    of    our    country.      If 
Great  Britain   shall   choose   to   recog- 
nize them  as  lawful  belligerents  and 
give    them    shelter    from   our   pursuit 
and  punishment,    the   law   of   nations 
affords     an     adequate     and     proper 
remedy." 
Lincoln's  corrections: 
After  the  words  "overthrowing  this 
republic   itself,"   the   original   Seward 
draft  went  on  to  say,  "we,  from  that 
hour,    shall   cease   to    be   friends   and 
once    more — as    we    have    been    twice 
before — shall  be  forced  to  be  enemies 
of     Great     Britain."       Here,     Lincoln 
erased  the  entire  sentence.   .   .    .After 
the  words,    "proper  remedy"    (closing 
the  above  quotation  from  the  letter), 
Seward  had  written :— "ana  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  it.     And  while  you 
need    not    say    this    in    advance,     be 
sure    that    you    say    nothing    incon- 
sistent   with    it.".     .     ."Out,"    wrote 
the  president. 
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/n  Matchless  Phrases 


Abe  Lincoln's  Pen  Wrote  History 


Po^Uoiii 


By  H.  I.  PHILLIPS 

"  A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  his  hand  and  pen, 
**  He  will  be  good,  but  Lord  knows  when." 

The  tall,  ungainly  boy  in  the  backwoods  school- 
house  had  scribbled  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  shown  it 
to  a  schoolmate.  It  would  be  an  historic  rhyme,  quoted 
through  the  generations,  but  no  one  would  have  guessed 
it  then. 

"It's    a    rhyme,"    said    young 
Abe,   as  the  other  boy  read   it. 
"I  can  rhyme  better'n  you," 
said  the  schoolmate. 
"You  can't." 
"I  can  so." 

-*  #  # 
THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  ap- 
proach ended  the  exchange. 
"What's  going  on?"  he  asked, 
snatching  the  paper.  He  read  it, 
half  aloud,  to  the  laughter  of  the 

room "Abraham  Lincoln, 

his  hand  and  pen,  he  will  be  good 
but  Lord  knows  when." 

"Never  mind  scrawlin'  foolish 
things  about  your  hand  and 
pen,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
They  can  be  better  occupied. 
No  more  nonsense!" 
#  #  3fr 
THE  BOY  was  to  repeat  the 
lines  in  a  school  exercise  book 
destined  to  be  preserved  for  the 
ages.  Foolish  words?  How 
wrong!  This  was  the  hand  that 
was  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State 
through  raging  waters,  to  plot 
the  course  in  perilous  seas,  to 
draw  up  momentous  orders  and 
counterorders,  to  point  the  way 
and  signal  the  warnings.  This 
was  the  hand  that  was  to  write 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
approve  the  peace,  comfort 
mothers  of  slain  sons. 

"His  hand  and  pen."  .  .  .  The 
pen  was  to  scrawl  the  immortal 
Gettysburg  Address.  .  .  .  From 
it  was  to  pour  the  words  "Four 
score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers   brought   forth  upon   this 


By  JAMES  METCALFE 
Let  Go  Your  Tears 

YOU  need  not  jear  the  small- 
est tear  .  .  .  It  is  not 
wrong  to  cry  .  .  .  Indeed  it 
can  be  harmful  if  .  .  .  You 
keep  your  vision  dry  .  .  .  If  you 
hold  down  emotion  when  .  .  . 
Your  heart  is  all  pent  up  .  .  . 
You  multiply  the  bitterness 
.  .  .  That  lies  within  your 
cup  .  .  .  You  put  yourself 
in  prison  at  .  .  .  The  time 
you  need  release  .  .  .  And 
all  your  problems  and  your 
pains  .  .  .  Are  certain  to  in- 
crease .  .  .  There  is  no  shame 
in  weeping,  friend  .  .  .  No 
viatter  what  your  age  .  .  . 
In  private  contemplation  or 
.  .  .  Upon  the  public  stage 
.  .  .  It  will  be  better  for  your 
heart  .  .  .  To  get  it  off  your 
chest  .  .  .  So  let  your  tear- 
ful river  flow  .  .  .  Until  it 
comes   to   rest. 


continent  a  nation  conceived  In 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  .  .  .  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate, 


we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground." 

gg       JL       jL 

FROM  THIS  hand  and  pen 
came  matchless  phrases  to 
illuminate  the  darkest  days  of 
the  republic.  .  .  .  "As  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  a  slave  so  would 
I  not  wish  another  man  to  be 
my  slave."  .  .  .  "The  will  of 
God  prevails.  In  great  contests 
each  party  claims  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  Both  may  be,  one  must 
be,  wrong."  .  .  .  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on."  .  .  . 
"This  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free."  ...  To  Mrs. 
Lydia  Bixby  "I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  word 
of  mine  which  would  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming." 
.  .  .  The  hand  and  pen  that 
wrote  in  a  lighter  vein  "I 
learned  years  ago  that  in  a 
fight  between  a  husband  and 
wife  a  third  party  should 
never  get  between  the  woman's 
skillet  and  the  husband's 
ax-halve."  .  .  .  And  in  a  desper- 
ate hour  "McClellan  has  get 
the  slows."  .  .  .  "Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  your 
horses  have  been  doing  that 
would  tire  anything?" 
*    *    * 

THE  RHYMES  scrawled  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  a  backwoods 
school  were  prophetic  and  the 
Lord  must  have  found  them 
pleasing.  To  change  them  a 
little: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand 
and  pen, 

He  WOULD  be  good  and  the 
Lord  KNEW  WHEN. 


Lincoln  Was  a  Splitter 
Of  Infinitives  Also 


By  The  Associated  Press. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Feb.  12  UP).— 
A  bronze  tablet  at  a  busy  corner 
in  downtown  Indianapolis  draws 
attention  to  the  place  where  the 
rail-splitter  President  once  split 
an  infinitive  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House. 

Lincoln  stopped  here  the  day 
before  his  birthday  in  1861  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. He  spoke  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Bates  House,  a  hotel 
since  torn  down. 

A  tablet  on  the  Claypool  Hotel, 
which  now  stands  on  the  site, 
quotes  him  as  having  said  on  that 
occasion: 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  not  with  politi- 
cians, not  with  Presidents,  not 
with  officeseekers  but  with  you  is 
the  question':  shall  the  Union  and 
shall  the  liberties  of  this  country 
be  preserved  to  the  latest  genera-J 
i-ns?"  ** 


A 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  never  drowned  his  thoughts  in  a  sea 
/~\  of  words.  He  always  expressed  himself  so  that  he  not  only 
was  understood  by  his  own  generation,  but  his  utterances 
are  as  valuable  today  as  they  were  when  he  made  them. 

When  he  spoke  of  Poverty  and  Thrift  and  Progress,  he  knew  . 
what  he  was  talking  about.   He  pulled  himself  up  from  extreme 
poverty  to  a  position  which  made  him  a  world  figure  for  all 
time  to  come. 


- 


We  cannot  be  as  great  as  Lincoln — but  everyone  of  us  has 
more  chance  to  succeed  than  was  given  Lincoln — and  more 
opportunity  to  earn  money  on  which  to  found  our  prosperity. 


■ 


Certainly  Lincoln's  system  should  be  good  enough  for  us  with 
our  larger  opportunities — and  his  recipe  for  success  was      \ 

"SAVE  THE  SURPLUS  EARNINGS." 

\ 


THE  OLD  N«||§N AL  BANK 

Monroe  at  Pearl  ^^^^^^  No  Branches 

Regularly  Examined  by  United  States  Government  Examiners 


EDU3ATI0N 


Lincoln  Wrote  by  Ear. 


Mr.  Gibson  William  Harris,  who  was 
a  law  student  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
office  from  1845  to  1847,  tells  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  of .  Lin- 
coln's method  of  writing  by  ear. 

"  'Education    deficient,'    wrote   Abra> 

!  ham  Lincoln  of  himself,  when  he  v?as 

i  President.     Nevertheless   he   possessed 

I  an  unerring-  ear  for  the  proper  and  the 

musical  in  verbal  expression.     On  several 

occasions  he  handed  me  to  read,  or  read 

to    me    himself,    articles    that    he    had 

written  for  the  newspapers,   and  wlttt 

his  customary  directness  and  avoidance 

of  quizzing  asked  me  to  criticize  their 

grammatical  construction;  but  I  think! 

I  never  found  crfticism  possible.    I  well 

remember  asking  him  how  It  came  that 

j  he  was  able  to  write  so  correctly,  if  he 

had  never  studied   the  rules  of  gTam« 

!mar.    'I  write  by  ear,'  he  said.    'Whea 

'I    have    got    my    thoughts   on    paper  I 

'read  it  aloud,  and  if  it  sounds  all  right 

;I  just  let  it  pass.' 

i  "How  unsatisfactory  the  product  of 
iwriting  by  ear  ordinarily  is  I  doubt 
'not  legions  of  worn  and  weary  editors 
.stand  ready  to  testify.  But  in  this  re- 
spect also  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  law 
\mto  himself.  In  all  literature  is  there, 
«.  finer  gem  than  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bix- 
'py,  an  obscure  woman  living  In  Boston? 
|It  has  been  engrossed  and  framed,  and 
jhung  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  ven- 
jerable  colleges  of  Oxford  University  as 
tja,  model  of  pure  English.  Already 
(.printed  many  times,  it  is  sure  to  be 
sprinted  many  times  more: 

'  'Dear  Madam — I  have  been  shown 
^on  the  file  of  the  "War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the'  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of 
mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile 
lyou  from  the  great  grief  of  a  loss  so 
^overwhelming;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
'from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation 
hthat  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the 
■Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavements,  and 
leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. Tours  very  sincerely  and  re- 
spectfully, ■ 

"  'ABRAHAM   LINCOLN.'  " 


